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as it is fearless. The Sultan himself is made to hearken to
some wholesome truths conveyed in plain downright words
which must have sounded strangely unfamiliar in the ears
of a son of cOsman. The author of this poem, whoever he
was, was a bold man; we seem to be listening to some
ancient Hebrew prophet rebuking a degenerate King of
Israel rather than to an Ottoman poet inditing a qasfda to
the Padishah. In this work for the first time in Turkish
poetry we get an absolutely truthful picture of society as
it actually was; the gloss of conventionality and lying flattery
is away, and the poet tells us what he really saw, not what
he desired the great men of his day to believe he was
content to see.

The style of this qasida is as remarkable as its spirit. The
language is as much Turkish and as little Persian as is
possible in an Old Ottoman poem. The author having certain
home truths to deliver, makes use of a homely medium.
There must be no misunderstanding of what he has got to
say, so he takes care that no misunderstanding shall be
possible. He will have none of these far-fetched allusions,
none of these equivoques and amphibologies, which are the
delight of the courtiers and of those who play with poetry.
Not content with ignoring these graces of the poetic art,
the writer of this qasida deliberately defies two canons which
from the beginning down to this present day have been
reckoned as vital and essential to all poetry written after
the Persian style. The first of these concerns the variation
of the rime-word; our poet ends almost every couplet in
his work with the name of Allah, and that as the rime, not
as a redff; only occasionally, and as the sense of what he
has to say leads up to it, does he replace the sacred name
by some riming word. The second is that he ignores through-
out the short vocal increment, called the Kesre-i Khafifa,